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DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


DEC SO 42 


The War 


ADDRESS BY THE UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE AT THE DEDICATION 
OF THE SARA DELANO ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL’ 


{Released to the press December 6] 


We are meeting this evening in St. Paul’s 
Church at Eastchester, New York, to pay trib- 
ute to the memory of Sara Delano Roosevelt, the 
great mother of a great son. 

By the erection of this memorial to Mrs. 
Roosevelt generations still to come will remem- 
ber that it was largely due to her devoted inter- 
est and assistance that there was made possible 
the restoration of this historic church—the 
shrine to the Bill of Rights—a sanctuary that 
has always since 1733 been identified in the 
minds of the people of the United States with 
that great right later established in our Consti- 
tution: the freedom of the press. 

For nine years Mrs. Roosevelt was the chair- 
man of the restoration committee which at 
length succeeded in the task of renewing this 
grand memorial of our colonial days so that it 
now stands once again in its original beauty. 
To that task Mrs. Roosevelt gave of herself gen- 
erously and untiringly as she did in so many 
countless ways and for so many worthy causes 
throughout the years of her life. 


Mrs. Roosevelt was the life-long friend of - 


some of us gathered here. And I think we feel 
her gracious presence very near to us as we meet 
in this old church that was so close to her heart. 
None of us who had the privilege of her friend- 
ship can ever fail to be grateful for it. For no 
more loyal, no more devoted and unselfish friend 
could any man or woman have. Her trans- 


* Delivered by the Honorable Sumner Welles at St. 
Paul’s Church, Eastchester, Mount Vernon, N.Y., Dec. 
6, 1942, and broadcast over the facilities of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 
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parent integrity of soul and mind, her radiant 
goodness, her charm of personality, and, above 
all else perhaps, her love for her fellow men 
have engraved her image deep in the hearts of 
all of us. That image will not grow dim. 

We are gathered together in these dedication 
ceremonies on the eve of the first anniversary of 
that treacherous attack upon the United States 
which involved our people in this great World 
War which has engulfed all the continents of 
the earth. 

It is a solemn moment as we think back 
over the crowded history of these past 12 
months, during which our united people and 
their Government have made the supreme effort 
to preserve the freedom with which this land 
of ours has been blessed and to turn the tides 
of battle toward the ultimate victory of the great 
cause which we uphold: the cause of human 
liberty. 

We think back to those first difficult months 
when we had to achieve the readjustment of our 
national life in all its phases so as to insure an 
all-out war effort, and of the months thereafter 
when the long and difficult task of translating 
military and naval plans into accomplishment 
had to be realized. Now at the end of this 12- 
month period the strategy which our Govern- 
ment has been devising has become clear. The 
successes of our military and naval forces and 
of those of the peoples who are fighting at our 
side have instilled in us new hope and renewed 
conviction. It may well be, however, that a 
dark and anxious time may yet have to be tra- 
versed béfore the ultimate victory, which we 
know we will attain, is won. Until that time, 
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the efforts, the devotion, and the sacrifices of 
every one of us must be consecrated to the su- 
preme task of winning the war. 

But there are many of us today who are 
thinking back further than the anniversary of 
Pearl Harbor. They are thinking back over 
the past quarter of a century and are asking 
themselves whether this shattering world up- 
heaval in which all mankind is engaged was in 
fact inevitable. 

They are asking themselves: If, at the con- 
clusion of the last World War, the Govern- 
ment of the United States, in association with 
the other governments of free peoples, had 
sought the ideal which Woodrow Wilson once 
held up before the eyes of the people of this 
country—‘“a universal dominion of right by such 
a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace and 
safety to all nations and make the world itself at 
last free”’—would this tragedy have come to 
pass ¢ 

The foreign policy of any nation must in- 
evitably be a policy of self-interest. The for- 
eign policy of the United States should ever be 
a policy based upon that course and upon those 
principles which, in the judgment of the Amer- 
ican people themselves, will most clearly further 
the individual interest of their country and the 
general welfare of the people of the United 
States. 

And I think.a question that we can well af- 
ford to ask ourselves on the eve of the anniver- 
sary of our entrance into the present war is 
whether the policy pursued by the people of the 
United States during the years subsequent to 
the end of the last World War has proved in 
any sense to be to the interest or to the indi- 
vidual advantage of the American people. Dur- 
ing that period we refused to assume the slight- 
est measure of responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of world order. During the greater por- 
tion of that period we divorced ourselves from 
almost every form of cooperation with other 
powers, and as a people and as a government we 
stood aside while the forces which resulted in 
Hitlerism and all that which Hitlerism implies 
were shaping themselves. We stood aside, pre- 
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tending to ourselves that the United States 
could keep itself secure and free from danger 
even if all the rest of the world went up in 
flames. 

From the standpoint of narrow and selfish 
self-interest alone, there are two straight ques- 
tions which we might well ask ourselves. 

The cost of our participation in the war and 
of our military and naval production will bur. 
den the United States with a staggering national 
debt which must be paid by the taxpayers of 
this country. To win this struggle we are nec- 
essarily diverting the greater portion of our 
tremendous productive capacity into channels 
of destruction, not those of construction, and 
the debt burden which will have been created 
will inevitably affect the manner of life of every 
one of us and will inevitably diminish the op- 
portunity for the progressive advancement of 
the generation to come. 

Would we not as a people have been better ad- 
vised if we had been willing 20 years ago to join 
with the other free peoples of the earth in pro- 
moting an international order which would 
have maintained the peace of the world and 
which could have prevented the rise of those 
conditions which have resulted in the total war 
of today? Is it conceivable that the material 
sacrifices which we might have been called upon 
to undertake to maintain world order in those 
earlier years could have involved a thousandth 
part of the material sacrifices which we are 
called upon today to undertake? 

And the second question we may well ask our- 
selves is a question which hits straight at every 
family in the United States which has a father, 
or a son, or a brother serving this country to- 
day in the armed forces of the United States. 
Had the American people been willing a gener- 
ation ago to bear their fair share of responsibil- 
ity for the maintenance of world order, would 
our men today be forced to offer up their lives 
in order that they may insure the preservation 
of the independence and the security of their 
fellow citizens? 

Already we hear again the voices of those who 
decry all forms of practical international co- 
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operation. Already we can see the efforts of 
those who would make this fundamental issue, 
the issue of our national future, a question of 
party politics. Already we can once more fol- 
low the machinations of those special-privilege 
interests which would again turn the policy of 
the United States into one of narrow isolation 
because of their belief that they themselves 
would profit through such a course. 

Surely this is a question which transcends the 
bounds of any aspect of party and any claim 
of material advantage by a special few. 

Today we are fighting this war in the closest 
collaboration with the governments joined with 
us. Our military operations, so successfully 
carried out recently on different fronts, have re- 
quired effective cooperation and understanding 
with our allies. The very conduct of the war 
makes it indispensable that this form of agree- 
ment as to the strategy of our military and 
naval undertakings be continued by all the gov- 
ernments of the United Nations. Our own se- 
curity depends upon it. 
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We realize now that in this war this form of 
association of free peoples, struggling to pre- 
serve their liberty, is vitally necessary for the 
safety of our nation. 

Do we realize that an association of the free 
peoples of the United Nations when the war is 
won is just as essential to the future security of 
this country ? 

Surely we must assure ourselves when we 
achieve the victory for which we are fighting 
that this free people of ours, joined with the 
other free peoples who are fighting at our side, 
will see to it that the necessary measures of in- 
ternational cooperation are undertaken so that 
this catastrophe will not occur again. 

In this shrine dedicated to the freedoms 
which we, the American people, by an inalien- 
able right enjoy, we may well dedicate our- 
selves to the supreme task of the creation in the 
future of a world in which all peoples may in 
truth be free—free from the fear of war and 
assured of the right to live out their lives in 
safety and in peace. 


ADDRESS BY THE FORMER AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN * 


[Released to the press December 9] 

There are many things which I would like to 
talk over with you today on the occasion of the 
beginning of our second year of war with Japan 
and the Axis powers. You are familiar with 
the serious record of military events that have 
taken place on every front in which our armies 
and navies are engaged. There is nothing I 
could bring you in the way of military informa- 
tion that would add to your recognition that our 
very lives and our civilization are at stake. 
However, I hope that out of my own long expe- 
rience in the Far East I may be able to add to 
your knowledge and understanding of the char- 
acter and full meaning of the war in the Pacific. 


* Delivered by the Honorable Joseph C. Grew at the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association dinner, Chicago, 
Dec. 8, 1942. 


Our minds and memories tend to go back to 
the incident of Japan’s attack at Pearl Harbor 
last December. I say “incident”, because it was 
only one event in the long-range warfare that 
the political and military miners and sappers 
and blasters are waging against human freedom. 
I do not mean to minimize the attack on Ha- 
waii. It shocked us into the recognition that 
we were one of the victims of the Japanese ad- 
vance. We who had deluded ourselves with 
the comforting belief in our geographical and 
political isolation, who had cushioned our fears 
with bland confidence in our natural wealth and 
industrial strength—we were forced by bombs 
and torpedoes to construct a more realistic 
hypothesis about our interrelationship with the 
peoples of the eastern world. 

Americans were slow to change. Yet our own 
past had the most convincing example in all 
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history that withdrawal into the shell of one 
continent was impossible. I refer to the time 
when President Jefferson tried with all sagacity 
and might to close America to European en- 
tanglements and war. Even in that vast world 
which had not learned to minimize distance, 
which operated with the crudest communica- 
tions and undeveloped technology, this attempt 
at isolation failed. Other similar attempts, 
from that time to this, were made; and they fur- 
nish the repeated proof that the life line of 
our nation and our continent reaches far and 
wide, to the defense of free institutions every- 
where. 

Those who wished so hard to remain aloof 
from the titanic struggle raging in Asia were 
prone to read their wishes into events. For 
many different reasons Americans here on the 
mainland, 5,000 miles by shortest route from 
Japan, misjudged the nature of Japan’s aggres- 
sion. Some of us were led astray by listening 
to the promptings of supposed self-interest. 
Most Americans lacked vision about Asia sim- 
ply because they could not imagine that there 
was any need, as they phrased it, for “political 
interference in the affairs of Asia”. They paid 
respect to democratic ways and values, but they 
still had to learn that political evil anywhere, 
no matter how far from their own shores, can 
and does impinge upon our indispensable rights. 

Freedom has ever exacted a heavy price from 
those who have chosen to defend it. We can 
never repay those men who in the past year have 
spent their lives to protect our common inter- 
ests, nor those who fought to live and fight 
again. Millions more are preparing now to join 
them, to continue the brave history epitomized 
at Wake and Midway, on Bataan and Corregi- 
dor, in the Coral Sea and the Solomons, and in 
other parts of the world. We would fail in our 
greatest obligation to these men should we ig- 
nore the full purport of their struggle. For 
those men and we ourselves are engaged in fight- 
ing something infinitely more dangerous than 
a military machine. We are faced with a rest- 
less, devouring militarism which has grown to 
such proportions that nothing short of complete 
extermination of the system can remove its per- 
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petual menace to free peoples. The reason that 
I today mention some of our past misjudgments 
is to prevent in the future so self-centered a 
concept of our own freedom that we underesti- 
mate the enemy and overestimate our moral and 
physical security. And if we are concerned to 
evaluate the enemy and the system that he is 
attempting to force upon the world, we require 
knowledge not only of his strength but of his 
methods and of their consequences. 

Japan has called this system the “New Order 
in Asia”. But we are not fooled by phrases 
of peace which are intended to conceal, like 
a coating of camouflage paint, the machinery of 
war and conquest. What Japan proposes for 
Asia, and as she now admits for the whole 
world, is new in only a very curious sense. In 
fact, it is as old as any rule of brute force which 
spreads havoc for its victims inside its borders 
and abroad. It is new only in the sense that it 
has once more returned, with revived despotic 
trappings, to undermine our modern civiliza- 
tion. 

In what begins to look like the sober year of 
1940, Admiral Sankachi Takahashi made known 
the boundaries of the “Greater East Asia 
Order”. He said: “It begins with Manchukuo 
in the north and extends to Australia in the 
south. In the east it ends at 180 degrees of 
longitude—and extends west to the Bay of Ben- 
gal and Burma.” Admiral Takahashi was pa- 
tient enough to explain that the new order 
would be constructed in several stages. The 
first modest stage would be Japan’s demands 
for (I now quote) “Manchukuo, China; Indo- 
china, Burma, the Straits Settlements, the 
Dutch East Indies, New Caledonia, New Guinea, 
many islands in the West Pacific, Japan’s man- 
dated islands and the Philippines”. The sec- 
ond stage would graciously extend Japanese 
empire further, to take in Australia and India. 
Apparently the Admiral was not, at the time, 
ready to admit everything. But later Prince 
Konoye said that Japan, with Germany and 
Italy, would jointly cooperate to create a new 
“world order”. We are now convinced—and I 
might add, without benefit of these enlightening 
explanations—that the greater the power 
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amassed, the more rapid and sure will be Japan’s 
military penetration into every land whose 
riches whet the chronic, predatory appetite of 
its leaders. That is why we must discern with 
care the pattern of penetration, invasion, and 
occupation established by totalitarian Japan. 
Few of our countrymen realized the full grav- 
ity of the move when Japan invaded Man- 
churia in 1931 and gave ominous warning by 
her actions of what she meant that new order to 
be. As solid token of her design to stay perma- 
nently in the new territory, Japan created the 
puppet state “Manchukuo”. Let us check off, 
for the sake of mutual clarity, a few revealing 
facts about China’s Manchurian provinces. I 
call the facts revealing because they are a mild 
but reliable foretaste of what Japan had ready 
in her wide kimono sleeves for the subjugation 
of all Asia. And, as we have seen, this was 


partly the preparation of her eventual drive 
upon our own industrial and still free demo- 
cratic world, 

Manchuria, one of the richest areas in re- 


sources in Asia, blessed with a plentitude of coal 
and iron, forest reserves, fur-bearing animals, 
and agricultural products, particularly soy- 
beans, is a land where its 42 million people are 
allowed neither enough cloth nor furs to keep 
themselves clothed nor half enough coal to keep 
themselves warm, after standing in line for 
hours to get it. And Manchuria’s winters are 
sub-zero cold. The Japanese Kwantung army, 
which had no scruples about blasting its way 
into control of Manchuria, kept tight reign 
through its police network over the whole gov- 
ernment and life of these unhappy people. The 
victims were forced to watch the political sap- 
pers and miners, at work first in economic and 
political entrenchment, proceed under the pro- 
tection of the bayonets of the Japanese military 
as they seized special economic concessions, fur- 
ther political and social privileges, more stolen 
land, more produce and profit. The farmers, 
suffering under the yoke of Japanese monopoly 


prices for their goods, learned the same dogged _ 


resistance which we know the agricultural 
workers of occupied Europe have shown to- 
ward their Nazi oppressors. 
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There is a story to be told some day, and it 
will be eloquent in every line and implication, 
about the South Manchuria Railway Company. 
That company was from the start the key to the 
systematic exploitation of Manchuria. When 
the Japanese seized Manchuria the company 
confiscated all Chinese railroad lines in the 
country. With well-planned thoroughness all 
public utilities were seized by the company and 
its affiliates. In 1937 after Japan, continuing 
the same methods, had pushed itself into China 
south of the Great Wall, the company had ac- 
quired 10,000 miles of railroad, not quite 1,000 of 
which it had obtained by legal means. Looking 
back today on the record of its spreading power 
we see the steady appropriation of mining, for- 
estry, industrial plants, public transportation, 
and communications, with billions of yen profit 
rolling into Japanese coffers while the Chinese 
were strictly confined to menial jobs. 

Let me point out that this campaign of appro- 
priation and control not only was aimed at the 
native interests but was directed against Amer- 
ican and all other foreign concerns. Perhaps 
more important than their seizure of American 
economic holdings was their campaign to eradi- 
cate every vestige of influence of the foreign 
schools and missionary centers, particularly 
those of the democratic countries, for in the 
spread of Christian and democratic ideas in 
Asia Japan realized that she faced one of her 
strongest antagonists. 

The burden of taxation mounted, straining 
the populace beyond anything in their experi- 
ence, taxation to pay for the cost of industrial 
development, agricultural expansion, and re- 
armament, all for the sake of Japan’s war ma- 
chine. Forced labor with almost starvation 
wages was the whip used by the militarists. In- 
deed, the people compare themselves to mules, 
worked by their masters from daybreak to 
nightfall with just enough food to keep them 
alive to work the next day. 

This is but the more impersonal side of the 
oppression, this story of stolen “daily bread”. 
More brutal techniques were needed to back up 
the Japanese malpractices, to break the will of 
the populace and demoralize them by fear, to 
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crush the hope of revolution and resistance. Let 
me give you one example: After five years of 
occupation some Manchurian volunteers were 
still fighting on country roads and mountain- 
sides. The Kwantung army applied drastic 
measures. Again serving themselves with an 
innocent pretext, the alleged protection of the 
villages, the army marked off some 2,000 vil- 
lages with barbed wire, and the residents, duly 
registered with the police, had no choice but 
to work the fields at the point of bayonet or gun. 
Anyone attempting to reach the villages from 
the outside without the proper certificate was 
shot on sight. 

You have heard that “Manchukuo” is a state 
ruled by a puppet emperor. The truth is that 
the Japanese military with its bureau of special 
police is the actual ruler in “Manchukuo”, as 
it is in Japan proper and in every territory 
which Japan has conquered. 

Imagine what it would be like to have the 
most oppressive alien army and its secret police 
quartered upon your land, milking it of its re- 
sources and the fruits of your labor, censoring 
your news, writing your children’s textbooks, 
denying your traditions, changing your names, 
spying on and tracking down your most private 
feelings and concerns—in short making a cruel 
mockery of your rights as human beings. And 
imagine that all this misery and oppression is 
only for the purpose of building a bridge to 
the next invasion so that the enemy can move ip 
on your neighbors. 

It would seem to us as though these methods 
of darkness and blood, brought down without 
pity upon the heads of innocent millions, were 
all that men could devise to degrade and torture 
the physical frame and spirit of fellow men. 
But there is one further practice which is as 
fundamental a part of the system of Japanese 
occupation and exploitation as is the taking 
over of banks and industries, shipping tons of 
wheat and rice away from under the hungry 
gaze of the men who harvested them, censoring 
the books and customs which might oppose the 
current Japanese ideology. I refer to the de- 
liberate campaign to drug the people with nar- 


cotic drugs, a campaign attaining huge propor- 
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tions in Manchuria and in north, central, and 
south China. With cold design, the prices for 
these drugs are made so cheap that it might 
truly be said the Japanese are, in this one in- 
stance, giving them away. The poorest coolie 
can afford to supply himself with opium— 
either smoking it, eating it, sniffing it, or having 
it injected into the blood stream directly. The 
value of a pack of heroin cigarettes is weighed 
against the weakened morale, the broken resist- 
ance, the degraded body and will of the subject 
people. Opium-smoking troops lose their nerve 
in battle, and civilian addicts are the most trac- 
table of all. The military handbook which is 
supplied to every Japanese soldier with his kit 
makes clear that this demoralizing tool is only 
for the vanquished, not for the victors. I quote 
it verbatim: “The use of narcotics is unworthy 
of a superior race like the Japanese. Only in- 
ferior decadent races like the Chinese, Euro- 
peans and East Indians are addicted to the use 
of narcotics. This is why they are destined to 
become our servants and eventually to dis- 
appear.” 

I am conscious that I cannot expect these 
scattered remarks to give you the complete 
image of conditions under Japanese rule, but 
they are authentic signposts of what that rule is 
like. Since Manchuria, the same conditions 
have in essence been set up in one territory after 
the other which has fallen before the Japanese. 

Consider the character of a military whose 
ruthless plan of conquest drove it on from “Man- 
chukuo” to China, Indochina, Thailand, the 
Dutch East Indies, Malaya, Burma, and the 
Philippines. And with each advance the Japa- 
nese militaristic heel has stamped the same pat- 
tern upon the vanquished which I have tried to 
picture for you. 

Japan’s inhuman drive to power is so alien 
to American thinking that it is only with great 
effort we see it as a reality. The material as- 
pects have been made only too evident as Japan 
conquered the rich sources of supply: rubber, 
tin, oil, iron, manganese, and others so vital to 
the industrial world. But the total implica- 
tions of Japan’s aggression, an empire of such 
unprecedented size and scope, generating peri- 
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odic tornadoes of power to hurl against the yet 
undevoured world, that the cultivated imagi- 
nation fails to grasp the concept and human 
reason struggles to accommodate its truth. I 
would give you comparisons of size and power 
if I could; but I do not know anyone—no light- 
ning calculator, no historian, nor scientific ex- 
pert—who can tell us what the power-potential 
of the present Japanese Empire may in time 
prove tobe. The plain facts are that Japan has 
increased her area twentyfold and the people 
under her control fourfold, that she has con- 
quered the keys to a continent rich in indispen- 
sable resources, where half the people of the 
world live, and that she is feverishly busy day 
and night entrenching and consolidating those 
gains even in the midst of war. 

This picture of our Far Eastern enemy and 
its methods that I have tried to give you tonight 
is a grim one, I know, and as we pause, not only 
today but every other day, to pay respect to the 
men who have been and are fighting on the seas 
and in the air and in the front-line trenches 
against this enemy, we also acknowledge with 
gratitude those other friendly powers who are 
fighting this same enemy. 

As you know, China is in its sixth year of war 
with Japan. And although the enemy has 
seized and is utilizing China’s principal indus- 
trial facilities and has effectively cut off her 
supply lines from the east the Chinese armies 
remain intact and China continues unconquered. 

And in the Philippines the world took in- 
spiration and encouragement from the magnifi- 
cent resistance offered by combined American 
and Filipino fighters. Almost in an instinctive 
way, free men realized that the hopes and 
funded beliefs of democracy were being made 
more precious by the manner in which our boys 
and the Filipinos fought together against over- 
whelming odds. : 

Indeed, the Philippine Islands can, I often 
think, open our eyes to the measure of our real 
achievement in the past and of the untraversable 
gulf between that totalitarian system I have 
been describing tonight and democracy. Japan 
has held colonies as long as America the Philip- 
pines. Remember that Manchuria was not the 
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first Japanese experiment in that art of neigh- 
borly strangulation which we have observed at 
work where the Japanese enter from Harbin to 
Batavia. There was Formosa, taken as far back 
as 1895, and Korea, dragged into the “Empire” 
in 1910. Our own work in educating and en- 
couraging the independence of the Philippines 
has long been the example of enlightened guid- 
ance. Korea under Japanese rule, on the other 
hand, has been a warning of the heart-breaking 
misery imposed systematically even under long- 
time Japanese rule. 

Now that human lives are being spent and 
have been spent for one long year to insure our 
survival and the survival of our culture, we 
must be ready to answer why we were justified 
in asking our soldiers and sailors and airmen to 
protect us. Have we the fighting men in mind, 
with what approaches commensurate rugged- 
ness of will? Are we able, as individuals and 
together, as a conscientious society of like- 
thinking democrats, to set forth the bedrock 
articles of belief and hope which stand in ha- 
bitual opposition to societies based on contempt 
for men? Are we not really required to stand 
by the truth which Jefferson pronounced, that 
“the land belongs to the living”, the living who 
are there upon the scene, entitled to use it and 
to organize their liberties as they through their 
leaders think best? The land and the yield of 
it belong to the people who work it, as the 
rulers and their administration take their di- 
rection and control from the people’s needs. 
History will not be brushed aside. Democracies 
have made their histories, marked with some 
degree of fault but overwhelming in testimony 
that where the sentiments of freedom and re- 
sponsibility are worked into the guiding princi- 
ples of a state the general spread of opportunity, 
knowledge, and skill, and the fruits of these are 
greater. 

The Japanese have often voiced pretended 
contempt and real fear of what they call Ameri- 
can “liberalism”. They fear the power of our 
ideas, of the importance of each human being to 
his loved ones, himself, and to the world of 
which he is a part. They know well the strength 
of every man’s desire, deep-rooted and natural, 
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to live on the dignified assumption that his 
choices, within the limitations of social order 
and international peace, are his own to make 
and to experiment with as his own reason ad- 
vises. They also fear the power of the idea 
that there are no masters, temporary or perma- 
nent, entitled to absolute rule over men. Free 
men’s leaders are enriched by taking active 
counsel from their free electorates. This idea 
the Japanese enemy, as well as the European, 
fears. Equal law and democratic legislators; 
plentiful schools and varied churches; the open 
occasions for employing each man’s personal 
ability; a civilian police engaged in protecting 
life and limb and the citizens’ earthly goods; 
printing presses open for criticism and discus- 
sion; minds trained to welcome the challenge of 
intellectual opposition—these are the concrete 
institutions which show up the distortions of 
totalitarian conspiracy against equal rights. 
They are therefore part and parcel of what the 
Japanese Fascist knows to be his enemy. 


We stand on the proven record of a history 
wherein there has been more of good than of 
bad, more of enlightened and enlightening tra- 
dition than appears in any other modern his- 
tory. But we ask strength and courage, the kind 
we all know as “guts”, and the kind which was 
once referred to as “the rock” of mental and 


moral spirit. With these we can work tire- 
lessly to devise the mechanisms by which men 
will learn increasingly the art of self-govern- 
ment; and nations will learn the greater art of 
interchanging goods and services and the in- 
tangibles of civilized progress on the basis of 
mutual need and preference. With these no 
man need go hungry here at home and no land 
* must again face hunger anywhere in the world. 
Let us devise the actualities for reaching this 
basic goal, and we may discover that despair 
having been banished from the hearts of men, 
much that seemed insoluble yesterday admits 
of decent adjustment tomorrow. 

We are determined that once victory in the 
war has been achieved, as it assuredly will be 
achieved, this adjustment shall be bromgnt about 
and shall endure. 
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CONTINUED RESISTANCE OF ALBANIA 
TO ITALIAN OCCUPATION 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
[Released to the press December 10] 


The Government of the United States is not 
unmindful of the continued resistance of the 
Albanian people to the Italian forces of occu- 
pation. The effort of the various guerilla 
bands operating against the common enemy in 
Albania is admired and appreciated. The Gov. 
ernment and people of the United States look 
forward to the day when effective military as- 
sistance can be given these brave men to drive 
the invader from their homes. 

Consistent with its well-established policy not 
to recognize territorial conquest by force, the 
Government of the United States has never ree- 
ognized the annexation of Albania by the Ital- 
ian crown. The joint declaration of the Presi- 
dent and the British Prime Minister, made on 
August 14, 1941, known as the “Atlantic Char- 
ter” provides as follows: 


“Third, they respect the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of government under which 
they will live; and they wish to see sovereign 
rights and self-government restored to those 
who have been forcibly deprived of them.” 


The restoration of a free Albania is inherent 
in that statement of principle. 


APPOINTMENT OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE NEAR 
THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


[Released to the press by the White House December 11] 


The President has appointed Mr. William 
Phillips, of Massachusetts, as his Personal Rep- 
resentative to serve near the Government of 
India. Mr. Phillips, who entered the Diplo- 
matic Service of the United States in 1903; has 
rendered his Government long and distin- 
guished service in the Far East, Europe, and 
Washington. He has served twice as Under 
Secretary of State and was American Ambas- 
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sador in Rome until the outbreak of the war 
with Italy. In recognition of these services he 
will have the personal rank of Ambassador. 

Mr. Phillips, who is at present in London, is 
expected to proceed to New Delhi in the near 
future where he will assume charge of the Amer- 
ican Mission which was established there in 
November 1941 by Mr. Thomas M. Wilson. 
Subsequently, Col. Louis Johnson served as the 
Personal Representative of the President at 
New Delhi. 


LEND-LEASE AID TO ETHIOPIA 


(Released to the press by the White House December 10] 


The President has addressed to E. R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., Lend-Lease Administrator, a letter 
the text of which follows: 


“For purposes of implementing the authority 
conferred upon you as Lend-Lease Adminis- 
trator by Executive Order No. 8926, dated Oc- 
tober 28, 1941, and in order to enable you to 
arrange for Lend-Lease aid to the Government 
of Ethiopia, I hereby find that the defense of 
Ethiopia is vital to the defense of the United 
States.” 


EMERGENCY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FOR POLITICAL DEFENSE 


The Secretary of State, in making a report to 
the President on December 1, 1942 to the end 
that legislation may be enacted by Congress to 
enable the United States to continue to partici- 
pate in the work of the Emergency Advisory 
Committee for Political Defense for the dura- 
tion of the war emergency or so long as the 
American republics may deem its activities es- 
sential to the welfare of the hemisphere, said, in 
part: 

“The Committee inaugurated its work at 
Montevideo on April 15, 1942, and has met reg- 
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ularly since that time. It is giving constant 
and detailed attention to a wide range of perti- 
nent studies including the control of dangerous 
aliens, prevention of abuse of citizenship, regu- 
lation of transit across boundaries, and preven- 
tion of political aggression. The Committee 
has made recommendations to the American re- 
publics with respect to such important problems 
as the registration and control of the movement 
of enemy aliens, the prevention of sabotage with 
respect to hemisphere shipping, and the crea- 
tion of an inter-American office for the ex- 
change of information on individuals or organi- 
zations engaged in subversive activities. 

“The activities of the Committee were recog- 
nized, endorsed, and to some extent expanded, 
by the Inter-American Conference of Police 
and Judicial Authorities held at Buenos Aires 
from May 27, to June 9, 1942,’ pursuant to reso- 
lutions of the Second and Third Meetings of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American 
Republics. Recognizing the fact that the dy- 
namic nature of the problem of subversive activ- 
ity requires continuing consideration by a cen- 
tral body, the Conference of Police and Judicial 
Authorities referred a number of special ques- 
tions to the Committee for further study and 
for the preparation of appropriate recommen- 
dations to the 21 American governments. : 

“The United States member of the Commit- 
tee? is assisted by technical experts from this 
country and additional technical services are re- 
ceived from the secretariat of the Committee 
and through the close cooperation of the liaison 
official in each of the American republics. 

“The success and effectiveness of the Com- 
mittee’s work will depend very largely upon the 
facilities and encouragement offered by the gov- 
ernments of the American republics, particu- 
larly those chosen to designate nationals to serve 
as active members. The position of leadership 
which the United States holds in the military 
defense of the Western Hemisphere democra- 


1 BULLETIN of May 23, 1942, p. 480. 

*Carl B. Spaeth, former Chief of American Hemi- 
sphere Division, Board of Economic Warfare, and for- 
mer Assistant Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
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cies is equally apparent in the companion sphere 
of political defense. .. .” 


The establishment of the Emergency Advis- 
ory Committee for Political Defense, pursuant 
to resolution XVII adopted at the Third Meet- 
ing of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the Amer- 
ican Republics at Rio de Janeiro in January 
1942, in order to combat acts of aggression, 
including sabotage, espionage, and subversive 
propaganda by the Axis powers against both 
neutral and belligerent nations of the Western 
Hemisphere, was announced in the BuLietin 
of April 11, 1942, page 322. Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Mexico, Uruguay, Venezuela, and the 
United States have representatives on the Com- 
mittee, which functions in behalf of all the 21 
American republics. 


GIFT OF THE KING OF EGYPT TO THE 
AMERICAN FORCES IN EGYPT 


[Released to the press December 12] 


The President has sent the following message 
to His Majesty Farouk I, King of Egypt, who 
has made a gift of 2,000 Egyptian pounds to the 
American forces in Egypt on the occasion of 
the approaching holiday season: 


December 11, 1942. 

The American Minister at Cairo has informed 
me of Your Majesty’s generous gift to the Amer- 
ican forces in Egypt on the occasion of the 
approaching holiday season. 

In expressing my personal appreciation of 
Your Majesty’s generosity, I express also the 
gratitude of the American people for this gra- 
cious contribution to the happiness of the men 
of the American armed forces in Your Majesty’s 
hospitable country. 

I wish to take this opportunity to extend my 
best wishes for the personal happiness of Your 
Majesty and for the well-being of the people of 
Egypt. 

Frankuin D Roosrvett 
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VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF CUBA 


[Released to the press December 6] 


His Excellency Maj. Gen. Fulgencio Batista, 
President of the Republic of Cuba, will arrive 
in Washington December 8, where he will be re- 
ceived by an official reception committee with 
military honors. The President will be ac- 
companied by His Excellency Dr. José A. Mar- 
tinez, Minister of State; His Excellency Seiior 
Dr. Aurelio F. Concheso, Ambassador of Cuba; 
the Honorable Spruille Braden, American Am- 
bassador to Cuba; Mr. Amando Lopez Castro, 
Minister of the Presidency; Brig. Gen. Fran- 
cisco Tabernilla, Cuban Army; Dr. Oscar Garcia 
Montes, Member of Cuban National Develop- 
ment Commission ; Dr. Pedro Rodriguez Capote, 
Chief of Protocol, Cuban Ministry of State; 
Comdr. Rolando Pelaez, Cuban Navy, Aide; 
Maj. Jorge Hernandez, Aide; Dr. Oscar Figa- 
rola Infante, Physician; and Mr. Rafael Mulet, 
Private Secretary. 

In Washington Brig. Gen. John B. Coulter, 
U.S.A., and Capt. A. H. Addoms, U.S.N., will 
join the party as Military and Naval Aides, re- 
spectively. 

During his stay in Washington President 
Batista will be the overnight guest of the Presi- 
dent at the White House, where a state dinner 
will be given in his honor. 

On leaving the White House the President 
will go to Blair House. While in Washington 
dinners will be tendered in his honor by the See- 
retary of State and the Under Secretary of 
State. The Ambassador of Cuba will also give 
a dinner for President Batista, followed by 4 
reception. Luncheons will be given in his honor 
by the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union and by Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. The 
President will also visit the Capitol, Annapolis, 
Mount Vernon, and Arlington National Ceme- 


tery. 
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From Washington President Batista will pro- 
ceed to New York, where he will be entertained 
by the Mayor, the Cuban Chamber of Com- 
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merce, and Mr. Thomas J. Watson. He will 
later go to Buffalo for a visit to war-industry 
plants. 
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AVIATION 


Convention for the Unification of Certain Rules 
Relating to International Transportation by 
Air 


Liberia 


The American Chargé d’Affaires ad interim 
at Monrovia reported by a despatch dated No- 
vember 4, 1942 that the Secretary of State of 
Liberia had notified him on that day that his 
Government’s instrument of adherence to the 
Convention for the Unification of Certain Rules 
Relating to International Transportation by 
Air, signed at Warsaw on October 12, 1929 
(Treaty Series 876), had “been deposited with 
the Polish Government in Exile by the Liberian 
Minister in London”. 


According to the terms. of article 38 of the 
convention the adherence by Liberia will be- 
come effective 90 days after the date of the de- 
posit of the instrument of adherence. The date 
of the deposit was not given in the notice re- 
ceived by the American Chargé at Monrovia. 


The countries in respect of which the conven- 
tion is now in force as a result of ratification 
or adherence are the United States of America; 
Australia, including Papua, Norfolk Island, 
New Guinea, and Nauru; Belgium, including 
Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi; Brazil; 
Burma; Czechoslovakia; Danzig; Denmark 
(and Faroe Islands, but not including Green- 
land); Finland; France, including colonies, 
protectorates, and mandated territories; Ger- 
many; Great Britain, including Aden Colony, 
Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, Ceylon, Channel Islands, 


Cyprus, Falkland Islands and dependencies, 
Fiji Islands, Gambia (colony and protectorate), 
Gibraltar, Gold Coast (colony, Ashanti, North- 
ern Territories, Togoland), Hong Kong, Isle of 
Man, Jamaica (Turks and Caicos Islands and 
Cayman Islands), Kenya (colony and protec- 
torate), Leeward Islands (Antigua, Dominica, 
Montserrat, St. Christopher, and Nevis), Virgin 
Islands, Malta, Mauritius, Nigeria (colony, 
protectorate, Cameroons), Northern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland Protectorate, Palestine (excluding 
Trans-Jordan), St. Helena and Ascension, Sey- 
chelles Islands, Sierra Leone (colony and pro- 
tectorate), British Somaliland, Straits Settle- 
ments, Tanganyika, Trinidad and Tobago, 
Uganda (protectorate), West Pacific Islands 
(Solomon Islands, Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
Colony, Tonga), Trans-Jordan, Windward 
Islands (Grenada, St. Lucia, St. Vincent), Zan- 
zibar, Southern Rhodesia, Federated Malay 
States (Negri Sembilan, Pahang, Perak, Selan- 
gor), Unfederated Malay States (Johore, Ke- 
dah, Kelantan, Perlis, Trengganu), Brunei, 
North Borneo, and Sarawak; Greece; Hungary; 
India; Ireland; Italy, including colonies and 
Aegean Islands; Latvia; Liechtenstein ; Mexico; 
Netherlands, including Netherlands Indies, 
Surinam and Curacao; Newfoundland; New 
Zealand; Norway (and possessions); Poland; 
Rumania; Spain; Sweden; Switzerland; Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics; and Yugoslavia. 


COMMERCE 
Trade Agreement With Argentina 


[Released to the press December 12] 


On December 11, 1942 the President issued 
a supplementary proclamation to the effect that 
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the trade agreement between the United States 
and Argentina, signed at Buenos Aires on Oc- 
tober 14, 1941, which he proclaimed on October 
31, 1941, will enter definitively into force on 
January 8, 1943. 

Pursuant to a provision in the agreement it 
entered provisionally into force on November 
15,1941. Pursuant to a further provision in the 
agreement it will enter definitively into force 30 
days following the exchange of the President’s 
proclamation of the agreement and the instru- 
ment of ratification of the Government of Ar- 
gentina. The Government of Argentina hav- 
ing ratified the agreement on August 27, 1942, 
the exchange of the ratification and the procla- 
mation of October 31, 1941 took place at Wash- 
ington on December 9, 1942. 

The texts of this agreement and the four re- 
lated notes will be printed shortly in the Execu- 
tive Agreement Series. An analysis of the 
agreement appeared in the Butzerm, Supple- 
ment of October 18, 1941. Announcement of 
the President’s proclamation of the agreement 
appeared in the Butierin of November 1, 1941, 
page 351. 


FINANCE 
Supplementary Agreement With Haiti 


An agreement between the Government of 
the United States and the Haitian Government 
was signed at Port-au-Prince on September 30, 
1942, extending the moratorium on the payment 
of amortization charges on the Haitian debt to 
and including September 30, 1943. 

This agreement extends for one year the 
agreement signed on September 30, 1941 (Exec- 
utive Agreement Series 224) and provides: 


“(1) All the receipts of the Haitian Govern- 
ment shall be deposited without deduction at 
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the Banque Nationale de la République d’Haiti, 
which bank shall make the payments provided 
for by the loan contracts of 1922 and 1923, in 
accordance with the procedure outlined in Arti- 
cle VI of the Executive Agreement of Septem. 
ber 13, 19417; 

“(2) The Government of the Republic of 
Haiti agrees to pay $20,000 U.S. currency dur. 
ing the period October 1, 1942, to September 30, 
1943, inclusive, on account of the amounts re- 
quired to be paid under the loan contracts of 
October 6, 1922 and May 26, 1925 for the amor- 
tization of the loans of 1922 and 1923, the pro- 
visions of the paragraph designated (2) of 
Article VI of the Executive Agreement of Sep- 
tember 13, 1941, and those of the subsequent 
paragraphs of the said article, notwithstand- 
ing.” 
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Exchange of Official Publications: Agreement Between 
the United States of America and Iceland—Effected 
by exchange of notes signed August 17, 1942; effective 
August 17, 1942. Executive Agreement Series 269. 
Publication 1837. 5 pp. 5¢. 


. Legislation a 


Amending the Nationality Act of 1940 [to extend for a 
period of 2 years the time within which petitions for 
naturalization filed prior to the effective date of the 














* Executive Agreement Series 220, See also the But- 
LETIN of Sept. 13, 1941, p. 214. 
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Act may be heard, and to extend for a period of 2 
years the time a certain class of citizens may have 
within which to return to the United States in order 
to preserve their citizenship]. H. Rept. 2669, 77th 
Cong., on H.R. 7709. 4 pp. 

Decorations of Military Forces of Cobelligerent Na- 
tions. H. Rept. 2677, 77th Cong., on S. 2852. 2 pp. 
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Settlement of Mexican Claims Act of 1942. H. Repts. 
2679 and 2711, 77th Cong., on S. 2528. 9 pp. and 10 
pp., respectively. 

Authorizing the Execution of Certain Obligations Under 
the Treaties of 1903 and 1936 With Panama. S. 
Rept. 1720, Part 2, 77th Cong., on S. J. Res. 162. (Mi- 
nority Views.) 9 pp. 
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